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NORTON BILL REPORTED TO HOUSE 


Bill Would Give Fruit-Vegetable Canners 14-Weeks 
Exemption and 60-Hour Workweek 


The Norton bill (H. R. 5435) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, with changes approved by a 16 to 2 vote of 
the House Labor Committee, was reported to the House late 
Thursday evening. The Barden bill, which was offered in the 
Committee as a substitute for the agricultural provisions of 
the Norton bill and which would have exempted all agricul- 
tural processors from both wage and hour requirements, was 
previously defeated by a 14 to 7 vote. The bill now awaits 
House action, but the method of handling it has not yet been 
decided upon by Chairman Norton and the House leaders. 

As approved by the Committee, the bill would eliminate 
Section 13(a) (10) of the present law, that is, the “area of 
production” provision, and would completely rewrite Section 
7(c). The effect would be to exempt canners of fresh and 
dried fruits and vegetables from the hours limitations of the 
Act for an aggregate of 14 weeks in any one year, and to 
grant such canners a 60-hour workweek throughout the year 
without payment of overtime and without limitation on daily 
hours. All canners would remain subject to the wage provi- 
sions of the Act. 

The bill would amend Section 7(c) of the Act to read: 
“(ce) No employer shall be deemed to have violated subsec- 
tion (a) by employing any employee for a workweek in ex- 
cess of that specified in such subsection without paying the 
compensation for overtime employment prescribed therein if 
such employee is so employed in connection with the — . . . 
(5) preparing, cleaning, grading, packing, drying, refrigerat- 
ing, freezing, preserving, peeling, shelling, storing, or canning 
fresh or dried fruits and vegetables, but not when those 
operations are performed at a terminal establishment; . . . 
and if such employee receives compensation for employment 
in excess of sixty hours in any workweek at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed.” In the case of such occupations “the provisions 
of subsection (a), during a period or periods not exceeding 
in the aggregate fourteen workweeks in any calendar year, 
shall not apply to his employees in any place of employment 
where he is so engaged.” 

A “terminal establishment” is described in the bill as an 
establishment “which (1) is located either in the urban area 
where the products are to be consumed or at transportation 
centers for the purpose of servicing consumer markets, (2) 
receives the major portion of its goods from other establish- 
ments at which such goods have been previously concentrated 
or prepared, and (3) distributes its goods to wholesalers, 
retailers, consumers, or manufacturers.” 

The hours exemption quoted above would also apply to the 
making of dairy products, compressing of cotton, processing 

of sugar beets, extracting oils, juices, or sirups from domestic 


fruits, vegetables, nuts or seeds, preparing nuts, raw grease 
wool and rabbit fur, handling and slaughtering poultry, eggs, 
and livestock, handling seeds, beans and peas and hops and 
fibre crops, preparing honey, handling nursery stock, and 
to certain forestry occupations. 

The exemptions from both the wage and hour sections of 
the Act, provided for in the bill, would extend to employees 
“employed in the cleaning, packing, grading, or preparing 
of fresh fruits and fresh vegetables in their raw or natural 
state when such operations are performed immediately off the 
farm”; to the handling, tying, drying, stripping, grading, 
redrying, fermenting, stemming, or packing, when those op- 
erations are performed prior to storage, and storing leaf to- 
bacco; to the ginning of cotton; and to switchboard operators 
in public exchanges having 500 or less stations. 


(Continued on page 5830) 


UTILIZATION OF TOMATO CROP 


Discussion of Factors Involved in Canners’ Plans 
on Acreages for Current Year 


The report of intentions to plant tomatoes, issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics April 24, indicates a 
planting for 1939 of 353,290 acres. This is a reduction of 
13.5 per cent from 1938 and about 25 per cent below the 
acreage planted in 1937. The acreage of tomatoes for manu- 
facture differs from the acreage of other canning crops in 
that a smaller percentage is contracted. Of the acreage 
indicated for 1939, probably about 20 per cent will be open- 
market acreage. 

In the Tri-State section, where most of the acreage is 
grown for the open market, the Bureau estimates that the 
reduction will be more than the average reduction for the 
sections where acreage is contracted. This is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that last year the average 
price paid for tomatoes for use in the packing of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products in the Tri-State area was 
relatively high. In the area where the majority of the 
acreage is contracted, the acreage planted is more definitely 
a canners’ problem. This problem, however, is complicated 
by the fact that tomatoes may be used to pack any one or 
all of a number of products; consequently, the individual 
canner cannot calculate readily how much of the acreage 
indicated for 1939 will be used for packing the products in 
which he is interested. 

The Bureau has stated in its report that, with average 
growing conditions, the indicated acreage may produce about 
1,375,000 tons of tomatoes. How much of this production 
will be used for canning tomatoes? How much for juice, 
paste, catsup, etc.? These questions cannot, of course, be 
answered definitely at this time. 


(Continued on page 5826) 
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Hearing on Definitions for Canned Vegetables 
The public hearings called by the Secretary of Agriculture 


for the purpose of receiving evidence on the basis of which 
regulations may be promulgated establishing standards of 
identity for each of 39 canned vegetables, as well as mixtures 
of such vegetables, began on April 24 and were concluded 
April 26. The official announcement of this hearing ap- 
peared in the Federal Register for March 24, and the Inror- 
MATION Letrer of March 25 carried the text of the proposed 
definitions and standards of identity. 

For each of the vegetables listed, evidence was introduced 
to establish the correct name of the product, the different 
methods of packing with specific names to designate such 
method, the different forms of units with names to designate 
them, and the optional ingredients with requirements about 
label designation. Similar evidence was introduced regard- 
ing canned mixtures of two, three, and four or more vege- 
tables. 

In accordance with the usual procedure, the officer who 
presided will inspect the official record of the hearings and 
will certify it to the hearing clerk of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Following this, there will be a 10-day period dur- 
ing which any interested person may review the record of 
the hearings and file with the hearing clerk his own findings 
of fact and conclusions as to a definition for the product 
under consideration. 


When all the evidence is before the presiding officer, he 
will review the entire record and submit to the Secretary of 
Agriculture his suggested findings of fact and his proposed 
regulations embodying definitions. When the findings of fact 
by the presiding offcer are published, appropriate announce- 
ment will be carried in the INrormation Letter. 


Regulation on Certificates of Age 


The Children’s Bureau regulation governing issuance to 
minors of certificates of age showing employee is above 16 
years of age, promulgated temporarily under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, has been extended until July 24, 1939. On 
April 24, the Children’s Bureau announced the redesignation 
of 42 States and the District of Columbia as States whose 
certificates of age will have the same force and effect as 
Federal certificates under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This redesignation is for a 
period ending November 1, 1939. 

Employers having such certificates on file for all minors 
in their employ are protected from unwitting violation of 
those child-labor provisions of the wage-hour Act relating 
to the age at which young persons may be employed in estab- 
lishments covered by the Act. 

The 42 States that have agreed to continue the present 
plan of cooperation with the Children’s Bureau, include all 
the States except Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, and Texas. However, the Bureau announced April 
24 that it is ready to issue Federal certificates of age in 
two States, Idaho and Mississippi, and that plans are under 
way for making certificates of age available in the remaining 
four States—lowa, Louisiana, North Dakota, and Texas. 
Until certificates of age are available in these four States 
the employment of minors is taken care of by a temporary 


child-labor regulation which provides that a birth certificate 
or a record of baptism showing the minor to be above the 
oppressive child-labor age will be accepted as a certificate. 


Regulation of Employment of Minors 


Notice was given by the Children’s Bureau April 20, that 
under authority of the Fair Labor Standards Act, “The 
Temporary Regulation of Minors Between 14 and 16 Years 
of Age,” Regulation No. 3, on which public hearing was 
held in Washington February 15, will be issued, as amended, 
as a permanent regulation by the Bureau after 10 days. 
During this interval, objections will be received to the pro- 


posed regulation. 


On April 14, the effective date of the temporary regula- 
tion, which would have expired April 24, was extended until 
May 24, 1939. 

The proposed regulation was briefly summarized in the 
InrorMATION Letter of February 4, 1939, p. 5724. 

The Bureau announced April 12 that minors under the 
age of 16 who distribute newspapers will be subject to the 
labor provisions of the Act if distribution of the newspapers 
requires them to come in or about the establishment in which 
the newspapers are produced. 


State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders 


Summary and analyses of “State Minimum-Wage Laws and 
Orders”, as of December, 1938, have been prepared and pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor under that title. Copies of the publication 
can be obtained for 20 cents from the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. 

Most of the laws apply to women and minors, the excep 
tions being the laws of Arkansas, Louisiana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Puerto Rico, which cover women and girls, and 
the Oklahoma Act, which applies to men as well as women 
and minors. 


At the close of 1938, 25 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico had minimum-wage laws on their statute 
books. These States are: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Hlinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washing: 
ton, and Wisconsin. The legislation is broad in its coverage 
of industries, usually excepting only domestic service and 
agriculture. 

The summary of the publication states that “it is a signif- 
cant fact that 87 per cent of the rates set for women in 
manufacturing industries exceed the 25-cent hourly minimum 
fixed in the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act for persons 
employed in industries engaged in interstate commerce.” 


State Labor Legislation 


Bills providing for regulation of wages and hours of labor 
were introduced in the legislatures of 31 States this year. 
The majority of these bills follow the model State Wage and 
Hour Act approved by the National Conference on Labor 
Legislation. 


a 
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Twenty of the 31 State legislatures have adjourned, leav- 
ing only 11 where there is a chance of passage this year. 
The legislatures where bills are still pending are in the States 
of Delaware, Illinois, South Carolina, Wisconsin, New York, 
California, New Jersey, Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Michigan. The bills in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Colorado have been killed in committee. 
Of the legislatures still in session, only California has made 
a favorable report. 

California has passed a wage-hour bill providing for co- 
operation with the Federal Wage and Hour Division, but has 
not passed a State wage and hour law. Four other States 
have passed such laws—Montana, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Vermont. 


Amendment to Regulation on Wage-Hour Records 


A further provision relating to records to be kept by em- 
ployees under the Fair Labor Standards Act in event of 
collective bargaining agreements providing for employment 
on an annual basis, or for no more than 1,000 hours during 
any period of 26 consecutive weeks, was issued by the Wage 
and Hour Division, April 27, as an amendment to the regula- 
tion appearing as Section 516.1. 

This amendment to the regulation provides that a copy of 
any collective bargaining agreement made must be retained 
by employers, that a copy must be reported and filed with 
the administrator at Washington within 30 days after such 
agreement has been made or amended, and that records of 
employees affected must be kept. 

If such agreement was made prior to April 25, 1939, a 
copy must be filed on or before May 26, 1939. 


BEETS FOR CANNING 


Early April Acreage-Intentions Reports Compiled 
by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Reports from 86 representative beet canners, giving the 
acreage of beets they intend to plant or contract in 1939, 
indicate a decrease of about 35 per cent from the 1938 plant- 
ings, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
report of April 24 on intended acreages of beets for canning. 


“The acreage controlled by these 86 firms in 1938 repre- 
sented nearly two-thirds of the total planted for canning pur- 
poses, and their reports should be fairly indicative of plans 
of the industry to reduce the 1939 acreage,” the Bureau's 
report stated. However, “these intended acreages may be 
modified considerably before plantings are actually made, 
and therefore, are not to be considered as plantings for the 
coming season. Actual planting operations have not started 
in the important States. 

“If the April intentions are not modified, the acreage 
planted to beets for canning in 1939 will amount to 8,060 
acres, compared with 12,330 acres planted in 1938 and an 
average for the 8-year (1930-37) period of 7,970 acres. 

“The abandonment of planted acreage for the 8-year (1930- 
37) period averaged 8 per cent. An 8 per cent loss in the 
1939 intended plantings of 8,060 acres would leave about 
7,400 acres for harvest. The 1938 harvested acreage was 
11,080 (revised) acres and for the 8-year (1930-37) period 
it averaged 7,250 acres.” 


In the following table are shown planted acreages of the 
past four years, indicated acreage in 1939, and the per cent 
this indicated acreage for 1939 is of the 1938 planted acreage: 


Planted Acreage Intended in 1939 
Indi- 
1936 


cated 

Acres Acres Acres 
2,000 2,600 

500800 

360 400 

700 900 

. 2,600 2,800 

640 00 


TOMATOES FOR MANUFACTURE 


Intended 1939 Acreage Indicated by Reports to 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


“Reports received from canners and manufacturers of to- 
mato products by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
indicate a reduction of 13.5 per cent from 1938 in the acre- 
age of tomatoes they intend to contract or plant this year,” 
according to the Bureau's April 24 report on intended acre- 
age of tomatoes for manufacture. 

In an analysis of the current situation, however, the Bureau 
points out that “allowing for average abandonment of plant- 
ings, and average yields per acre, this reduction in acreage 


‘would result in the production of around 1,375,000 tons of 


tomatoes which is the smallest since 1933 and slightly below 
the average production for the 10-year (1928-37) period of 
1,458,610 tons.” 

“If these early season plans are carried out,” the Bureau's 
report continues, “the 1939 plantings in the United States 
will total 353,290 acres congue with 408,360 acres planted 
in 1938 and average annual plantings of 397,760 acres for 
the preceding 8-year (1930-37) period. This report is not 
an estimate of actual plantings, but is an interpretation of 
ao of tomato canners and processors as reported to the 

ureau early in April. 


“Abandonment of planted acreage because of unfavorable 

wing conditions has averaged about 6 per cent annually 
for the past nine years, 1930-1938. If this average loss of 
planted acreage is assumed for 1939, a planting of 353,290 
acres will result in about 332,100 acres for harvest. 

“The 10-year (1929-38) average yield of tomatoes for 
manufacture is 4.14 tons per acre. If yields in line with this 
average are obtained in 1939, the 332,100 acres indicated for 
harvest would produce about 1,375,000 tons of tomatoes for 
canning and the manufacture of tomato products. 


“Because of the large number of canned and bottled to- 
mato products other than canned tomatoes, tomato juice and 
pulp, for which no current pack and stocks data are avail- 
able, it is not possible to make an accurate forecast of the 

ck of canned tomatoes, juice and pulp from a given ~. 

e 1938 packs of these three items were relatively small, 
tomatoes and juice being the lowest in 4 years and pulp the 
lowest in 6 years. Combined, the 1938 packs were 36,000,000 
standard cases of 24 No. 2 cans, the lightest since 1934 
when they totaled 31,800,000. The combined 1935 packs 
were 42,300,000; 1936, 44,900,000 and 1937, 46,800,000 stand- 
ard cases. 

“Stocks of canned tomatoes as of April 1 totaled approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 standard cases, or slightly less than a year 
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earlier. If the movement from April 1 to the end of the 
marketing season is about the same as during the corre- 
sponding period last year, the carry-over as of August 1 
would al chen 4,000,000 cases or about the same as in 
1938. Although only Saguenay information is available 
concerning the total supply and disposition of tomato juice 
for 1938-39, it appears that the carry-over at the end of the 
season will be only nominal in contrast to a relatively large 
carry-over last season. Thus it is likely that a larger pro- 
portion of the tomato crop will be devoted to the production 
of juice in 1939 than was the case in 1938. This factor will 
tend to reduce the pack of canned tomatoes. 


“On this basis, therefore, it is probable that the total su 

ly of canned tomatoes available for the 1939-40 season will 
be somewhat smaller than the annual disappearance of any 
of the last several years.” 


In the following table are shown planted acreages of the 
past four years, indicated acreage in 1939, and the per cent 
this inonded acreage is of the 1938 planted acreage: 


State 
1935 1936 
Acres = Acres 
New York . 19,400 
New Jersey... . 
Pennsylvania......... 1 


Acres Percent Acres 
18,800 


35,700 92.3 66,300 


= 


ce SES 


72,100 


Virginia 
Kentucky 


800 
700 
200 
500 
900 


4 
17,000 19 
4,800 3 


G58 
SEE 


6, 61,140 
83 030 
24,670 19, 750 


510,150 477,100 473,200 408.360 86.5 353,200 


UTILIZATION OF TOMATO CROP 
(Continued from page 5823) 


There are two factors on which some information is avail- 
able that may determine the approximate tonnage used for 
these various products: 

1. Equipment available for packing in the various sections, 
together with the record of product utilization during recent 
years. 

2. The canner’s experience in marketing the various prod- 
ucts packed from the 1938 tomato crop, together with the 
prospective carryover of these products. 

In order to present the available information on the first 
factor, the pack of canned tomatoes and the pack of each 
of the tomato products has been converted into the raw- 
product equivalent for each of the principal tomato-growing 
States. From this information, the table below, showing the 
utilization of the 1937 tomato crop for canning each of the 
products, was prepared. These utilization figures show the 
percentage of the tomato crop that has been accounted for 
in the manufacture of each of the products. In view of the 
fact that the raw product used in any State may be obtained 
in part from adjoining States, and therefore may be more 
or less than the tonnage produced within the State, this 


utilization table is arranged to show the utilization within 
certain groups of States or marketing areas. These market- 
ing areas are the same as those used in the monthly stocks 
reports issued by the Division of Statistics. The list of States 
included in each area can be found on the second page of 
the monthly stocks reports. 


Total 
accounted 
Tomatoes Cateup Juice Paste Pulp Sauce for 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
33.3 31.4 5.6 5.0 0.1 100.0 

16.5 23.6 4.2 90.5 

29.2 23.8 ’ 11.0 0.4 100.0 

10.3 11.7 08.3 

14.6 12.6 9.0 90.6 


The utilization table covers the 1937 crop only. A similar 
table showing the utilization of the 1938 crop will be pre- 
pared as soon as complete data are available on the 1938 
pack of catsup. For the benefit of those who care to refer 
to the acreage, yields, etc., of tomatoes by States, the follow- 
ing table has been prepared. It shows the acreage and yield 
of tomatoes for manufacture, together with the pack of 
canned tomatoes (basis 24/2’s), for each of the principal 
tomato-canning States for 1937 and 1938. This table supple- 
ments Table 7 on pages 10 and 11 of the bulletin entitled 
“Production and Distribution Statistics,” issued by the Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics in January, 1938. 

Yield Tomato 
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Utah: 19 
6,800 6,400 1,124,453 
5,200 5,100 855,151 4) 
California: 19 
83 ,030 83 4, 256 , 235 
43,800 2,676,451 
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In regard to the second factor, that is, the canner’s ex- 
perience in marketing the products manufactured from 
the tomato crop, it is possible to present the picture for 
canned tomatoes only. Although stocks of tomato juice 
are being reported currently, no figures are available for 
earlier years with which the current stocks figures may 
be compared. The table below gives the summary of the 


North 
East 


Carryover, July 1, 1937 
Pack, 1937 
Total supply 
Shipments, July |-Dee. 1 
Stocks, December | 
Shi 
Stocks, 1, 1938 
January 
‘ebru 


55 


$82 


ay | 
Shipments, May-June 


Total supply 
Shipments, July |-Dee. 1 
Stocks, Decem 1 
Shipments, December 
Stocks, January 1, 1939 
Shipments, January 
Stocks, February 
Shipments, February 
Stocks, March 1 
Shipments, March 
Stocks, April 1 


From the utilization table one can obtain the percentage 
of the crop used for canned tomatoes in each of the market- 
ing areas. For example, the record of supply and distribu- 
tion of canned tomatoes, as shown in the following table for 
1937-38, accounts for the movement of only 24.6 per cent of 
the 1937 crop of the “Northeast” area, since only 24.6 per 
cent of the crop was used to pack canned tomatoes, Like- 
wise, the supply and distribution for the “Middle Atlantic” 
marketing area accounts for only 55.2 per cent of the toma- 
toes used for packing all tomato products in that area. If 
information were available on the supply and distribution 
of cach of the other products packed from the tomato crop, 
it would no doubt be of some assistance to canners at this 


84, 988 
387, 167 


56,338 
1,910,779 169,014 1,216,900 


carryover, pack, total supply, and record of distribution 
of canned tomatoes packed from the 1937 crop, and a com- 
parable record to April 1 of the tomatoes canned from 
the 1938 crop. Please note this record of distribution does 
not include California, conseqeuntly the value of this table 
is principally to show a comparative record for certain 
marketing areas. 


3% 


= 


-<s 


season of the year in planning their tomato acreages. A 
record of the movement of tomato juice is being prepared 
and will be available for comparison next year. Some data 
on stocks of catsup are also being assembled. 


This discussion is the fifth in a series of articles printed 
in the Inronmation Lerrer during the past two months 
furnishing analyses of available data on economic problems 
of canners, particularly those with reference to planning 
acreages for 1939, Preparation and publication of these 
analyses constitute a part of the enlarged economic research 
program of the National Canners Association, 


Estimated Car Loadings for Second Quarter 1939 


Estimated car loadings for the second quarter of 1939 are 
expected to be 12.6 per cent larger than in the second quar- 
ter of 1938, according to the forecast of reports compiled 
by the Regional Shippers Advisory Boards covering quarterly 
freight car requirements of 29 principal commodities. The 
1989 estimated car loadings are 4,684,443, compared with 
4,159,034 actual car loadings during the second quarter of 
1938, 

The estimated car loadings during the second quarter of 
1939 for canned foods, including catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 


pickles, preserves, etc., are forecast at 5 per cent larger; 
41,085, compared with 39,136 actual car loadings during the 
second quarter of 1938. 


Salmon Marketing Report Issued by College 


A report on “The Salmon Canning Industry” has been re- 
leased by Oregon State College, Corvallis, which deals with 
marketing phases of the salmon industry. The report is avail- 
able from the college at the price of 50 cents. 
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a 379,502 3,655,704 2,324,061 478,689 1,398,464 504,095 815,688 9,556,193 
paren 737,000 4,010,000 3,172,000 359,000 1,918,000 873,000 135,000 18,204,000 
72,226 360,900 244,244 20,770 128 , 506 183,330 74,838 ,084,814 
-.ees 664,774 3,649,100 2,927,756 338,230 1,789,494 689,670 60,162 19,119,186 
474,383 254,943 74,411 182,910 82,967 14,439 ,201,718 
$47,109) 3,174,717 2,672,813 263,819 1,606,584 606,703 45,723 917,468 
74,954 807,751 313,826 38,467 133,343 91,005 42,023 , 501,369 
4 oe. 472,155 2,366,966 2,358,987 225,352 1,473,241 515,698 3,700 ,416,099 
1,893,573 372,850 2,700 ,952 ,983 
48 
82 
28 
16 
34 
07 
30 
106 
07 
79 
19 
153 
51 
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Tomato paste and puree. . 

Tomato juice 

Other vegetables 
Condensed milk 


Shellfish: 
Shrimp 


and sauce 
A 


Fruit juices: 
Pinea 


Milk: condensed and evap.. 
Fish: 


Shellfish: 
Crab meat and sauce 
Clams and oysters 
Lobsters 


Tomato paste and sauce 
Other vegetables 


CANNED FOOD EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


March, 1938 


March, 1939 


al 


to 


56, 
293, 
855, 
291, 

82, 
900 
911, 
097, 
568 , 


<= 


wea 
aun 
= 


21/168 


371,876 
16,117 
14,709 

120,217 


218 
2,449 
13,077 
264, 891 
77,158 
1,646 


66 , 730 


65 , 465 
10,181 


Jan.-March, 1938 


Pounds 


Value 


4,052,660 $1,431,189 
139 42,248 


597 


12,275 


$= 


am 


Jan.-March, 1939 


Pounds 


4,075,393 $1,307,311 
98 554 22 


, 829 
39,711 
6,644,379 
785 , 789 
2, 183 ,066 
151,457 
3,903 ,657 
50,419 


3,001,313 


5828 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Meats, total................. 1,582,292 $533,387 1,423,372 
Beef, corned, ete........... 24,702 5,127 42,272 
265 , 896 95 ,577 129,423 , 433,92 
979,195 356 , 608 907, 102 1,017,246 2,633,722 921,410 
150,132 44,229 171,766 94,485 431,415 116,220 
162 ,367 31,846 172,809 68 ,649 447,781 82,619 
Vegetables, total............. 2,357,236 207,686 3,033,090 788,957 9,081,580 766 , 841 
y 359,311 51,156 613,253 322,699 2,069,589 271,064 
Beane, baked and with pork... 368,719 17,966 410,373 60,836 1,367,111 53,719 
165 ,567 12,971 235,751 47,995 717,734 52,730 
443 ,056 35,812 398 , 230 95,398 1,127,923 81,544 
283 , 880 27,870 229,070 68, 108 704,210 72,863 
114,064 7,477 165 ,397 20,383 462 , 138 27,343 
105 , 084 8,754 258 , 682 28 , 396 431,461 31,923 
210,382 13,874 230,504 39,014 621,981 38 
307,173 31,806 491,830 106,128 1,579,433 137,002 
311,724 34,211 306,074 101,307 500, 193 54,331 
95,425 1,785,095 5,416,158 397,230 5,314,997 348 ,998 
‘ish: 
Golmpom.......cccccccccee. 9,408,184 645,731 5,302,139 786,839 8,250,714 1,433,551 13,330,845 1,950,987 
216,392 5,107,790 328 12,653,177 841,559 16,130,430 1,077,228 
‘ 213,138 51,953 671 104,707 1,087,914 1,520,576 240,389 
Other shellfish,........... 117,944 20,120 65 10,159 313,769 186 ,018 31,840 
Fruits, total................. 22,310,807 1,690,992 28,907 1,884,665 74,277,944 5 82,776,434 5,401,486 
Grapefruit................. 5,724,509 386,260 5,510 300,522 18,702,593 1 18 , 469 , 239 976,924 
ay 43,554 4,181 20 1,401 104,050 167 ,309 12,914 
LO eee 64,431 7,239 5,205 204,795 164, 888 16,331 
570,030 23,558 1 56,496 2,772,166 3,407,591 145 , 406 
2,124,817 150,416 2 176,305 5,356,173 6,638 ,670 427 ,263 
TS x'ceebeureenedeen 84,708 12,052 21,676 588 , 796 1,218,496 99,217 
118,200 9,044 6,579 357 ,903 422 ,469 28,044 
3,060,861 217,948 405,035 12,803 ,986 18,264,932 1,088,897 
425,261 451,094 22,424,928 1 20,607,370 1,351,163 
785,213 74,060 93,022 2,752,490 2 858 , 326 245,017 
Fruit salad and cocktail..... 3,090,002 344, 808 \im 341,171 7,457,386 9,574,189 926 ,524 
388,213 36, 165 : 26,159 752 ,678 982 ,955 83 , 786 
Imports 
eat: 
ee 619,082 5,707,062 579,320 12,175,205 1,287,280 13,196,119 1,380,947 
33,131 3,325 1,244 162,953 | 2,261 
Packed in oil: 
Serdimes.............--- 1,908,888 234,046 2,040,936 306,651 4,851,713 757,152 976 , 837 
137,040 63 166,594 65,139 508 ,578 237,313 303 , 308 
494,610 83 970,443 177,246 980 958 173,624 378 , 882 
Other fish in oil, ......... 77,397 26,204 58,779 17,508 48,791 158,157 42,559 
Other fish—not in oil....... 1,152,180 105,161 1,388,841 129,007 4,072,057 352,714 358 596 
Caviar and other roe....... 14,137 4,343 12,725 3,701 44,048 15,222 32,985 
496,919 164,718 1,052,992 1,213,888 402 , 200 1,049,203 
57,539 10,267 68 154,564 33,347 57,054 
47,990 26,307 32, 808 82,439 40,441 54,970 
Other shellfish. .......... 572,691 71,401 2,273,577 3,289,899 295, 5,112,554 391,982 
Vegetables: 
Peas. 47,644 «2,616 338,898 4,716 572,776 63,006 
 cicnnvarhwniees 153 ,663 20,555 17,704 351,020 43, 51,603 6,629 
59 ,638 13 ,693 59,276 230,916 58, 180 ,477 38,618 
207,012 6,764,426 12,281,918 508, 18,522,157 700 , 498 
ers 851,548 53, 884 967,071 2,319,382 156, 2,098 ,243 159 , 207 
10,465 762 36,639 46,537 84,091 4,119 
F 
Pineapple, dutiable......... 400 , 582 14,268 1,804,994 1 «354,899 58, 3,636,351 146,539 
259 , 489 11,530 177,429 $25 , 459 22,452 
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CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 


1939 Acreage-Intentions Reports Compiled 


The 1939 acreage-intentions reports received by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics from representative pickle pack- 
ers of the United States indicate a decrease of about 27 per 
cent from the acreage planted in 1938, according to the 
Bureau’s April 24 report of intended acreage of cucumbers 
for pickles. 


“If these tentative ee of pickle packers are carried 
out in line with their April intentions,” the Bureau's report 
stated, “the plantings of pickling cucumbers will total 
64,710 acres in 1939 compared with 89,090 acres planted in 
1938 and average plantings of 90,990 acres annually for the 
preceding 8-year (1930-37) period. 

“The abandonment of planted acreage as a result of unfav- 
orable weather and growing conditions has averaged around 
9 per cent annually for the past 9 years, 1930 to 1938. If 
this loss of planted acreage is assumed for 1939, a planting 
of 64,710 acres will result in about 58,900 acres for harvest. 
The 1938 harvested acreage was 82,640 acres and for the 
preceding 8-year (1930-37) period it averaged 82,980 acres.” 

In the following table are shown planted acreages of the 
past four years, indicated acreage in 1939, and the per cent 
this intended acreage is of the 1938 planted acreage: 


Planted Acreage Intended in 1939 

State % ot  Indi- 

1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 = cated 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Percent Acres 

Massachusetts........ 620 520 700 680 } 86.7 1,500 

3,400 3,740 3,150 1,050 

6,600 5,700 6,400 6,600 
10,000 8,400 9,000 7,800 
2,800 3,600 1,460 860 

31,000 20,100 32,700 25,200 69.5 36,930 
a 12,200 11,800 18,500 9,300 
Minnesota............ 3,000 2,770 2,800 950 
2,500 2,100 3,500 1,200 
s/o 2,700 1,800 2,300 1,200 
2,000 2,000 1,620 2,000 
4,100 4,400 5,100 5,600 

North Carolina....... 3,200 3,500 5,800 4,800} 79.7 13,700 
2,000 3,800 4,800 4,000 
SE 440 250 

670 1,000 «©6900 | 77-4 3,500 
2,420 3,310 2,720 1,960 

Other States.......... 11,280 10,040 14,980 12,530 72.5 9,080 

103,740 100,250 119,830 89,000 72.6 64,710 


CABBAGE FOR SAUERKRAUT 


Intended Co 


Kraut packers reporting to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics regarding acreage they intend to contract or 
plant for the 1939 season, “indicate a reduction of nearly 
20 per cent from 1938 in that portion of the total kraut 
acreage that is represented by contract or the firms’ own 
plantings,” the Bureau stated in its April 24 report on in- 
tended acreage of cabbage for sauerkraut. 

There is no information on the open-market acreage, which 
represents an appreciable part of the total utilized for kraut 


each year. According to the Bureau, “during recent years 
it has ranged from 44 per cent to 63 per cent of the total 
acreage utilized for kraut manufacture. Some approxima- 
tion of the probable acreage from which open-market pur- 
chases will be made in 1939 can be shown in the July report, 
when packers will be in a better position to judge their 


total 1939 requirements.” 


Stocks of Canned Tomato Juice on April 1 


Total stocks of canned tomato juice in canners’ hands on 
April 1, 1939, amounted to 5,277,247 actual cases, compared 
with 5,982,506 cases on March 1, 1939, according to figures 
compiled by the Association's Division of Statistics. During 
the month of March, stocks decreased by 705,259 cases. 

The April 1 stock report, of which detailed figures are 
given below, is based on reports from about 88 per cent of 
the pack and carryover, together with estimates for the 12 
per cent not reported. In the following table are given 
figures for the April 1 stocks of canned tomato juice by can 
sizes; 


Name Cans per case Btocks 

Cases 

8Z Tall (including 8Z Bhort)..............00ccceees 48 64,746 
desi 48 87,108 
48 313,905 
No. 300 (including all 300 cans from 407 to 412)....... 48 877 555 
No. 2 Cylinder (ineluding all 307 cans from 505 to 513) . 24 796 098 
No. 3 Cylinder (including 404 cans from 615 to 708)... . 12 653,745 
No. 10 (including some No. 5)............66000eeee 6 762,771 

467 , 366 


Request for bids on a wide range of canned foods has been 
issued by the Quartermaster Supply Officer, Ist Ave. and 
58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Bids are to be opened May 15, and 
supplies are to be delivered F.O.B. New Cumberland, Pa., 
between June 5 and 15. 

Among the canned products for which bids are requested 
are: apple butter, apples, applesauce, apricots, beans with 
pork and tomato sauce, string beans, beets, blackberries, blue- 
berries, carrots, catsup, cherries, corn, grapefruit, hominy, 
jam, jelly, milk, peaches, pears, peas, sweet potatoes, prunes, 
pumpkin, salmon, sauerkraut, spinach, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, and mixed vegetables. 

Copies of the schedule on which to submit bids can be ob- 
tained from the quartermaster supply officer at the address 
given above. 


Record Shipments of Citrus Fruit From Palestine 


Exports of citrus fruit from Palestine during the current 
season have reached record proportions, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce. Aggregate shipments 
through March 22 amounted to 12,010,061 cases, which was 
a half-million cases more than total shipments for the entire 
1937-38 season. Of the 1939 shipments, 10,520,743 cases 
were oranges, 1,349,197 grapefruit, and 120,958 lemons. 
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NORTON BILL REPORTED TO HOUSE 
(Continued from page 5823) 

The bill also was amended in Committee by the addition of 
a section which would prohibit the interstate transportation of 
convict-made goods. Other provisions of the bill were briefly 
summarized in the Inrormation Letter of April 1. 

Senator Pepper of Florida on April 24 introduced a bill 
which would strike out the “area of production” exemption 
contained in Section 13(a) (10) of the wage and hour law 
and would provide in lieu thereof the following exemption 
from the wage and hour limitations of the Act: 


“The provisions of sections 6 and 7 shall not apply with 
respect to any employee employed in connection with (1) 
processing milk or making cheese, butter, or other dairy 
products; (2) ginning or compressing cotton or processing 
cottonseed; (3) processing sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, 
sugarcane; or maple sap, into sugar (but not refined sugar) 
or into sirup; (4) otherwise handling, packing, storing, dry- 
ing, preparing for market in their raw or natural state, or 
canning any agricultural or horticultural commodity; (5) the 
first processing of perishable fresh fruits or asl es or the 
first processing during seasonal operations of any agricultural 
commodity; or (6) handling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry 
or livestock during a em or periods of not more than four- 
teen workweeks in the aggregate in any calendar year, if— 


“(A) such employee receives compensation for such em- 
 —— at a rate not less than 25 cents an hour; 
an 

“(B) such employee receives compensation for employ- 
ment in excess of twelve hours in any workday, or 
for employment in excess of sixty-five hours in any 
workweek, as the case may be, at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate at which he 
is employed.” 

The Senate bill making the provisions of the Marketing 
Agreements Act applicable to Pacific Northwest boxed apples 
was reported by the House Agricultural Committee in 
amended form on April 25. The proposed amendments would 
make the Marketing Agreements Act applicable to all apples 
produced in the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

Hearings on bills relating to the establishment of a fishery 
educational service in the Bureau of Fisheries and to the 
purchase and relief distribution of fish products will be held 
by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
on May 31. 


Representative Norrell of Arkansas inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record of April 27 a letter that he had received re- 
garding the attitude of farm organizations on the Norton bill, 
signed by representatives of the following organizations: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, Agricultural 
Producers Labor Committee, and National Cooperative Coun- 
cil. The letter reads as follows: 

“In the absence of Congressman Graham A. Barden the un- 
dersigned farm organizations respectfully request you to re- 
port to the House of Representatives their dissatisfaction with 
the agricultural provision of the Norton amendment to the 
wage-hour law, as ordered reported, and as given to us by 
members of the Labor Committee. 

“We reassert the absolute necessity for approval of an 
amendment in the form of the Barden amendment. The House 
Labor Committee steadfastly refused to permit representa- 


tives of farm organizations to appear and present their cause. 
We vigorously object to the proposal to bring the Norton 
amendment to the floor of the House under suspension of the 
rules procedure, especially since the House Labor Committee 
refused opportunity for full and open hearings. 

“The Barden amendments are necessary for the protection 
of farmers against increased costs. The burden of shorter 
hours and minimum wages coming as they do at the time 
when agricultural products must move into establishments for 
preservation and conditioning for consumption, directly de- 

ress the return to the farmer. The effect of the wage-hour 
aw as applied to agriculture already has been reflected in the 
prices farmers receive and further increases will accentuate 
the burden upon them.” 


Stocks and Shipments of Canned Lima Beans 


Stocks of canned fresh lima beans in canners’ hands on 
April 1, 1939, amounted to 653,092 actual cases, compared 
with 187,347 cases on April 1, 1938, and 796,448 cases on 
February 1, 1939, according to figures compiled by the Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics. Of the total stocks on April 
1, 1939, 97,995 cases were sold but not shipped, leaving 
555,097 cases unsold. 

Shipments during February and March, 1939, were 143,- 
356 cases, compared with 162,401 cases shipped during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1938. Shipments during the nine-month 
period, July 1, 1938, to April 1, 1939, amounted to 1,220,698 
cases, compared with 1,361,365 cases during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

The figures of April 1, 1939 stocks, covering the entire 
canned fresh lima bean industry, are based on reports from 
all but 10 canners packing lima beans, together with esti- 
mates for the 10 non-reporting firms. 

In the following table are shown, by regions, stocks of 
canned fresh lima beans on April 1, 1939, and shipments 
during February and March: 

Stocks on April 1, 1939 

Sold not 
shipped 
Cases 

$3,001 
44.004 


Shipments 
during 
Feb.-Mareh 
Cases 
07 438 
45,018 


Unsold 
Cases 
271,436 
283 


555 


Total 
Cases 
324 437 
328 655 


143 


97 653 


Indiana Sweet Corn Trial Results Published 


The results of sweet corn trials in the 1938 season, con- 
ducted by the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Botany Department of Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, have just been published. They are pre- 
sented in two parts, Part I summarizing the results of yield 
trials of hybrid and open pollinated strains of yellow and 
white sweet corn, while Part II presents a detailed report of 
field comparisons of commercial strains of Golden Cross 
Bantam and the two parent lines, Purdue 39 and Purdue 51. 
Copies of the report may be secured upon request to the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
or the Botany Department, Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Suggestions for Pea Aphid Control in 1939 


A conference on pea aphid control, arranged by the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture, was held 
in connection with the meeting of the Association of Economic 
Entomologists at Richmond, Va., in December. The entom- 
ologists participating agreed upon suggestions for aphid con- 
trol for 1939. This material was mimeographed by the 
Department of Agriculture and is available to interested 
persons. 

Supplementing the suggestions, more detailed statements 
were prepared by entomologists of several of the agricultural 
experiment stations for use in their respective States. These 
include aphid control recommendations from Wisconsin, New 
York, Maryland, Illinois, Oregon, and Virginia. The Asso- 
ciation’s Raw Products Bureau has a limited number of copies 
of these statements, which may be obtained upon application, 
or canners in the pea growing States may obtain this infor- 
mation from the, entomologists of their State agricultural 
experiment stations, 


Bibliography on Interstate Trade Barriers 


\ bibliography of available literature pertaining to inter- 
state trade barriers has been compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. A limited number of copies have been made 
available, and they may be had without cost upon applica- 
tion to the Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Results of Pea-Variety Trials 


Results of extensive pea-variety trials, carried on by the 
New York State Experiment Station during 1938 in a co- 
operative project, are contained in a recent number of “Farm 
Research,” the Station's quarterly magazine for farmers. It 
is stated in this report that the results with the canning 
varieties might be summarized by including Surprise, Wis- 
consin Early Sweet, and Mardelah as satisfactory early sweet 
varieties; Pride and Improved Penin as good midseason 
sorts; Perfection and Wisconsin Merit as dwarf late varie- 
ties, and Climax and Chief as tall late varieties suitable for 
land with an average fertility level. Copies of the issue of 
“Farm Research” may be obtained on application to the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva. 


Country Gentleman Hybrid Sweet Corn Tests 


Tests of the Country Gentleman hybrid sweet corn strains 
with open-pollinated strains of the same variety were con- 
ducted during 1938 by the Illinois Experiment Station, in 
cooperation with canning companies in the central and north- 
ern parts of the State. The results of this comparison are 
contained in a mimeographed statement just issued by the 
experiment station. This contains information on the 
amount of cut corn per acre and per ton, and on the cost 
of cut corn per 100 pounds. Calculations were made on the 
cut corn basis as well as the unhusked basis in order to de- 
termine the hybrids which will give the lowest cost per can. 
Copies of the statement may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Starter Solution for Tomatoes 


Results of a field experiment made at the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva in 1938 indicate that 
a “starter” solution used in transplanting tomatoes greatly 
increased early and total yields. Although only a small quan- 
tity of nutrient material was used the most probable explana- 
tion is that this “starter” solution was applied in a particu- 
larly available form just at a critical time in the growth of 
the plants. 

In reporting the results of this work, however, the New 
York station emphasizes that this nutrient “starter” solution 
is only a supplementary treatment to be used in transplanting 
tomatoes and is not recommended as the sole fertilizer ap- 
plication needed to produce a large crop of tomatoes. Full 
details of the experiment and the results secured are con- 
tained in the April 1, 1939, issue of “Farm Research”, copy of 
which may be secured upon request directed to the station 
at Geneva, N. Y. 


Magazine Article by Miss Black on Canned Foods 


The May issue of Better Homes and Gardens magazine 
contains an article by Miss Marjorie H. Black of the Asso- 
ciation’s Home Economics Division on “Wield the Can 
Opener.” The article appears on page 44 of the magazine. 


Apricots Packed in Australia in 1939 Season 


Canned apricots processed in Australia during the current 
season amounted to a total of 282,422 cases of 24 30-ounce 
cans, compared with 380,082 cases during the 1938 season, 
according to returns furnished to the Australian Canned 
Fruits Board by canners. The exports pack included: Choice, 
12,978 cases; Standard, 177,015; Seconds, 47,330. For the 
local pack, 45,099 cases of Standards were packed. 


Parasites Control Oriental Fruit Moth 


Effective control of the oriental fruit moth in peaches 
grown in New York is now being obtained by means of 
parasites which have been liberated in the area in large 
numbers by entomologists from the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva. Parasites were first released in 1929 and since 
then increasing numbers of colonies have been established 
in all of the important peach-growing areas of the state. No 
effective sprays or dusts have been developed for the control 
of this insect. 


European Corn Borer in New York 


During the past eight or nine years the two-brooded strain 
of the European corn borer, which has consistently proved 
more injurious than the single-brooded strain, has gradually 
spread and now involves Long Island and up the Hudson 
River Valley as far north as Schenectady and Saratoga coun- 
ties. An account of the corn borer situation, as it affects New 
York State, is contained in the April 1, 1939, issue of “Farm 
Research”, published by the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 
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LETTER 


NECROLOGY 
Harry A. White 
Harry A. White, a member of the Board of Directors of the 


National Canners Association and member of several Associa- 
tion committees, died at San Francisco early in the morning 
of April 25. The funeral service was held on Wednesday, 
April 26, in San Francisco. 


Mr. White was born in Hawaii in 1889 and was educated 
at Stanford University. He was connected for many years 
with the California Packing Corporation, his association with 
that company beginning in 1916 when he was appointed man- 
ager of the Corporation's agricultural operations in Hawaii. 
Later, he was made general manager of the Corporation's 
pineapple interests in Hawaii. When the company started 
developments in the Philippines, Mr. White became manager 
of that branch of the business. In 1932, he came to the San 
Francisco office of the Corporation, and continued there until 
the time of his death. 

Mr. White first became active in the work of the National 
Canners Association in the early days of the NRA, and served 
on a number of the Association's committees in connection 
with that work. He was elected a member of the Canning 
Code Authority in 1934. At the time of his death, in addition 
to being a member of the Board of Directors, he was a mem- 
ber of the Legislative, Labeling, Statistics, Home Economics, 
Scientific Research, Raw Products, and Social Security Com- 
mittees. He was chairman of the Home Economics Com- 
mittee, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Scientific Research Committee. 


While Mr. White's activities in the canning business were 
in the Far West, Hawaii, and the Philippines, his participa- 
tion in work of the National Canners Association brought him 
into contact with canners in all parts of the country, who 
held him in high regard for his outstanding ability, his readi- 
ness to give his best efforts for the good of the industry, 
and his personal good fellowship. 


Approved Fertilizers for Vegetable Crops 


Approved fertilizers for the important veregtable crops 
grown for canning in New York State are recommended in 
Agronomy Leaflet No. 9 recently issued by the Experiment 


Station at Ithaca. Separate recommendations are included 
for the different principal soil type such as sandy and sandy 
loam, silt loam and clay loam and muck soils. Copies of this 
publication may be obtained upon inquiry directed to the 
— Service, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


Maryland Canning Crops Reports Available 


A summary of the reports given at the recent Maryland 
Canning Crops Conference, sponsored by the University of 
Maryland College of Agriculture, the Experiment Station, 
and the Extension Service, in cooperation with the Tri-State 
Packers Association, has recently been published. A limited 
number of copies is available upon request directed to H. A. 
Hunter, canning crops specialist, Extension Service, College 
Park, Maryland. 


The reports cover such subjects as variety tests of sweet 
corn, sweet corn grades, relation of grades to quality of sweet 
corn, copper content of tomatoes, “Ten-Ton” winners, organic 
matter and colloids, tomato spraying, tomato cooling studies, 
phytohormone treatments of tomatoes, pea variety tests, pea 
grading studies, cyanamid studies with peas, pea aphid con- 
trol, and fertilizer placement for peas. 


Progress in Peach Mosaic Control 


The peach mosaic disease is now known to occur in 59 
counties in 7 States, according to a report from the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. As a result of 1938 
inspections, the disease was found in 1 county in Colorado, 
4 counties in Texas, and 3 in Utah, not heretofore known to 
be infected. There was a decided reduction in 1938 in the 
incidence of the disease in California, New Mexico, Utah, and 
the El Paso Valley of Texas. 

Grower cooperation throughout the infected areas has im- 
proved because of the educational program carried on through 
county agents, 4-H Clubs, high-school agricultural classes, 
and other clubs. Emergency funds allotted to the Bureau 
have made possible the removal of diseased trees at 
the time of inspection and the eradication of millions of 
abandoned and escaped peach trees from the environs of 
nurseries and commercial orchards. 
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